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SALVADOR. 

(Prepareil  by  tlie  Latin  American  Division,  BHreau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Commerce.) 

Exceptionally  large  crops  and  good  market  prices  in  the  1010-20 
season  have  brought  prosperity  to  Salvador.  The  cofl'ee  crop  now 
being  harvested  is  estimated  at  approximately  100,000,000  pounds, 
and  if  this  figure  is  attained  it  means  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over 
the  average  record.  Another  favorable  factor  is  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  a  gold  monetary  standard  in  Salvador,  which  eliminates 
the  disturbing  effects  of  a  fluctuating  exchange  and  enables  the 
country  to  profit  definitely  from  the  proceeds  of  its  increased  ex- 
ports. 

Salvador  holds  first  place  among  the  Central  American  Republics 
in  the  field  of  export  trade.  In  the  three  years  from  1916  to  1918, 
inclusive,  the  average  annual  value  of  Salvador's  exports  was  $12,- 
800,000,  this  figure  representing  a  20  per  cent  increase  over  the 
average  value  for  the  i^receding  three  years.  The  unusual  record  of' 
an  import  trade  only  half  the  value  of  the  export  trade  may  be  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  advantage  possessed  by  Salvador  in  producing 
a  large  share  of  the  foodstuffs  necessary  for  its  population.  With 
an  area  of  only  7,225  square  miles.  Salvador  has  1,300.000  inhabi- 
tants, or  nearly  180  to  the  square  mile,  the  country  being  the  smallest 
and  most  densely  populated  in  the  Central  American  group.  Salva- 
dor alone  has  no  Atlantic  coast  line,  and  this  disadvantage  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  limitation  of  imports. 

Climate — Characteristics  of  People. 

The  coast  land  of  Salvador  is  low,  giving  a  tropical  climate  to  that 
section,  but  the  land  rises  rather  sharply  from  the  coast,  and  in  the 
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interior  a  platpau  about  2,000  foot  above  sea  ]evt4  aft'ords  a  relatively 
cool  and  liealtbfiil  climate.  Numbers  of  volcanic  cones  stand  on  the 
plateau,  and  the  lava  which  has  been  converted  into  fertile  soil  by 
the  action  of  time  and  weather  ofl'ers  a  rich  field  for  the  production 
of  crops  in  the  plains  or  valleys  between  the  peaks  and  on  the  steep 
mountain  slopes.  Durin«:  the  summer  or  dry  season,  which  begins 
in  November  and  ends  in  the  following  April,  rain  seldom  falls,  but 
rains  are  almost  continuous  in  the  so-called  winter  or  rainy  season 
from  May  to  October. 

The  people  of  Salvador  are  energetic  and  they  have  rebuilt  again 
and  again  their  capital  of  San  Salvador,  which  has  been  practically 
destro.yed  several  times  by  earthquakes.  The  city  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000,  and  is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  seismic  dis- 
asters in  i917  and  1910.  The  foreign  ]:)opulation  of  Salvador  was 
estimated  at  5,000  in  1910,  including  the  diplomats  and  employees 
of  foreign  governments.  Much  of  the  importing,  exporting,  and  re- 
tail business  is  done  by  foreigners,  who  also  engage  in  banking  and 
exchange.  Since  Salvador's  land  is  so  well  adapted  to  agi'iculture," 
the  GoA^ernment  encourages  the  poorer  classes  to  adopt  farming 
rather  than  trades  or  professions.  Many  small  farmers  own  the  land 
they  cultivate  and  this  tends  to  create  ambition  and  active  com- 
mercial conditions.  The  farmers  usually  bring  their  produce  to  the 
town  or  city  markets  and  exchange  it  for  locall}''  manufactured 
articles. 
Principal  Products  of  Salvador — Mineral  Deposits. 

Salvador's  principal  crop  is  coffee,  grown  on  the  plateaus  and 
mountain  sides.  The  lower  sections  of  the  country  produce  sugar  and 
other  tropical  products,  such  as  cacao,  indigo,  rubber,  sisal,  balsam, 
rice,  corn,  and  medicinal  plants.  In  the  natural  forests  of  the 
country  are  found  dyewoods  and  such  hardwoods  as  nuihogany,  rose- 
WH)od,  cedar,  and  walnut.  Mangrove  grows  in  swampy  places  and 
along  riA'cr  banks.  Hardwoods  grow  in  the  uplands  of  the  interior, 
but  only  in  small  areas,  for  most  of  the  land  has  been  cleared  for 
agriculture,  and  the  forest  resources  are  steadily  becoming  more 
limited  because  of  the  density  of  the  population. 

Large  areas  of  balsam  trees  are  found  in  part  of  the  coast  lands. 
The  so-called  Peruvian  balsam  Avhich  is  one  of  the  chief  exports  of 
Salvador  is  not,  as  its  name  implies,  a  native  of  Peru,  It  was  first 
shipped  from  Salvador  to  Peru  many  years  ago  and  from  there  re- 
exported to  Europe,  where  it  was  credited  to  Peru.  This  balsam  is 
the  hardened  sap  of  the  balsam  trees.  It  is  gathered  by  natives  and 
sold  to  local  dealers  who  heat  it  and  pour  it,  a  grayish,  red  mass, 
into  rectangular  tins  containing  about  25  kilos  each,  in  form  for 
exportation.  Balsam  is  known  for  its  antiseptic  qualities  and  is  in 
demand  as  an  ingredient  in  medical  preparations. 

Salvador  is  rich  in  minerals,  having  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimon}'.  The  output  of  gold  constitutes  one 
of  the  princii)al  exports.  A  Canadian  con)pany  is  exploiting  the 
chief  gold  mines  in  the  country. 

Petroleum  deposits  have  been  located  in  Salvador,  the  discovery 
in  most  cases  having  been  accidental,  occurring  when  artesian  wells 
were  drilled  for  water.     The  best  fields  of  oil  discovered  so  far  are 
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the  new  ones  in  the  district  of  Antiquisa^ya  and  in  Carolina,  located 
north  of  San  Miguel.     The  other  discoveries  are  of  minor  importance. 

Agricultural  Development — Coffee. 

The  Government  maintains  a  Department  of  Agi-icultiirc,  an  agri- 
cnltural  scliool  at  Izalco  in  western  Salvador  with  a  laboratory  of 
plant  pathology,  and  experimental  stations  for  seeds,  fertilizers,  and 
new  varieties  of  plants.  A  central  congress  of  agriculture  has 
branches  in  all  the  Departments  of  the  Kepublic,  wliich  establish 
nurseries  and  distribute  seeds  and  slips  free  of  charge.  The  division 
of  plant  pathology  has  studied  diseases  of  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
fruit  trees,  and  coffee  plant. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  the  chief  occupation  of  farmers  in 
Salvador,  but  other  crops  are  found  profitable  and  are  receiving 
increasing  attention.  Coffee  is  grown  at  heights  of  1,000  to  6,500 
feet,  doing  ])est  at  about  4,000  feet.  Steep  mountain  sides  can  be 
utilized  for  this  crop.  Fertilizer  is  used  unless  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
rich  from  the  lava  overflow,  and  the  most  modern  methods  and  ma- 
chinery are  employed.  The  Department  of  I^sulutan  raises  the 
largest  crop  or  about  100,000  quintals  of  coffee  annually.  Santa 
Ana  is  next  with  80,000  quintals,  and  La  Libertad  third  with  30,000 
quintals.  About  215,000  acres  are  planted  in  coffee  trees.  Early 
estimates  of  the  1019-20  crop  placed  the  harvest  at  40,000  to  50,000 
tons,  a  record  crop.  The  districts  of  Santa  Tecla  and  Sonsonate  and 
the  other  Provinces  where  the  coffee  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  ashes 
from  the  volcano  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1917  appear  to  have 
derived  fresh  vigor  from  the  ashes.  Sugar  is  raised  around  Sonso- 
nate and  to  some  extent  on  the  uplands.  The  1919  sugar  crop  was  an 
abundant  one. 

Domestic  Industries — Stock  Raising. 

Salvador  is  developing  industrially,  and  besides  supplying  many 
articles  needed  for  domestic  consimiption  it  is  beginning  to  export 
certain  manufactured  products  to  ]ieighboring  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. The  output  of  local  mills  embraces  cotton  and  silk  fabrics, 
shawls,  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs,  leather  goods,  such  as  harness, 
saddles,  and  shoes,  fiber  goods,  including  rope,  hammocks,  native 
woven  straw  hats,  and  baskets,  simply  made  furniture  and  musical 
instruments,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  sugar,  candy,  rum,  beer,  and 
lumber.  Electric  power  for  industrial  plants  is  obtained  from  the 
rivers  of  Salvador.  The  Government  contemplates  lowering  import 
duties  on  articles  to  be  used  in  local  industries.  Recently  a  Bureau 
of  Small  Industries  was  established  by  the  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  new  bureau  will 
aid  in  the  development  of  small  manufacturing  plants  and  wall  assist 
in  finding  markets  for  their  products. 

Stock  raising  is  an  important  industry,  though  the  grazing  land 
of  the  country  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  dense  population.  Ranch- 
ers are  giving  more  attention  to  im])roved  breeds.  In  addition  to  the 
export  of  hides,  meat  from  domestic  herds  adds  greatly  to  the  coun- 
try's resources.  According  to  the  Charge  d'Aft'aires  at  San  Salvador 
the  slaughterhouses  or  abattoirs  are  municipal  institutions  where 
cattle  are  slaughtered  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  cities  and  out- 
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Iyin2:  districts.  These  abattoirs  are  located  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country  and  c^ittle  are  slniightered  daily  to  supply'  the  constant 
demand  for  meat,  as  there  are  no  refrigerator  plants  or  packing  houses 
to  preserve  the  meat.  No  modern  methods  are  used  in  the  slaughter- 
houses, though  the  animals  are  inspected  by  sanitaiy  and  health 
ofiicials  before  being  killed. 

The  only  curing  of  hams  and  bacon  is  done  on  a  small  scale  by  an 
American  on  his  plantation,  the  cured  meat  being  sent  to  San  Salva- 
dor for  sale.  Hams  and  bacon  imported  from  the  United  States  arc 
sold  at  some  of  the  stores  in  the  capital,  but  their  high  price  makes 
them  almost  a  prohibitive  luxury,  a  medium-sized  ham  costing  $25. 
Growth  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Salvador's  foreign  trade  balance  has  always  been  favorable.  The 
exact  difference  between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  that  of  the 
exports  can  not  be  definitely  stated,  because  the  Salvador  Govern-, 
ment  has  not  the  figures  for  the  imports  by  parcel  post,  and  because 
the  value  of  impoi'ts  is  usually  stated  in  gold  dollars  and  that  of 
exports  in  silver  pesos.  However,  the  quantities  of  imports  average 
no  less  in  metric  tons  than  the  quantities  of  exports.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  similarity  of  the  quantity  fig:ures  in  the  import  and  export  trade 
which  indicates  a  complete  utilization  of  ship  tonnage.  Statistics 
of  both  quantities  and  values  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  10 
3'ears  (witli  the  exception  of  quantity  figures  for  1918  which  are  not 
yet  available)  appear  in  the  following  table,  the  values  of  exports 
having  been  coiiverted  from  silver  pesos  to  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
1  peso=40  c^nts,  despite  fluctations  in  exchange,  to  permit  compari- 
sons of  actual  receipts : 


Years. 


Imports. 


Metric 
tons. 


Value. 


E.xports. 


Metric 

tons. 


Value. 


1908 

18,  830 

1909                       

21.556 

1910              ..             

21.896 

19n 

30,242 

1912 

43.360 

1913 

4.^.  650 

1914 

30, 257 

191.i                                                            .               

39, 673 

1916        

38,8*3 

1917 

43, 59S 

1918 

S4.21O,,'560 
4,176.941 
3, 745, 249 
5,451.161 
6.774,8,59 
6.C:9S,474 
4,9'8,624 
4,022,167 
5, 823, 619 
6,809,276 
6, 142, 698 


30,705 
28,252 
33,821 
35,152 
31,082 
30, 895 
36,518 
33,801 
39.661 
43:334 


56,173,522 
6,785,430 
7,297,836 
8  883,351 
8,936,794 
9,011,112 
10.798,494 
10,  .563, 670 
11,604,7.51 
10, 700,  266 
12. 399,  800 


These  figures  show  a  gradual  increase  in  quantities  and  values  of 
both  imports  and  exports,  with  wide  fluctuations  in  prices.     Im- 
ports show  a  greater  increase  in  quantities,  and  exports  a  higher 
rise  in  values. 
Share  of  Countries  in  Salvador's  Import  Trade. 

The  United  States  has  the  leading  place  in  the  import  trade  of 
Salvador.  The  United  Kingdom  is  second  in  this  field,  sending 
about  a  quarter  of  the  entire  imports.  The  trade  formerly  held  by 
German^',  France,  and  other  European  countries,  now  goes  to  Japan 
and  Chile.  The  percentage  of  each  of  the  larger  countries  in  Sal- 
vador's import  trade  in  the  seven  years  from  1912  to  1918  iuclusivo 
ajjpears  in  the  following  table: 
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Countries  of  origin. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

United  States                    

Percent. 
37 
28 
9 
5 
4 
3 
1 

Per  cent. 

40 

26 

11 

6 

3 

3 

1~ 

Per  cent. 
40 
25 
9 
6 
4 
3 
2 

Per  cent. 
61 

3 

Per  cent. 
61 
23 

Per  cent. 
62 
24 

Per  ant. 
50 

5 
3 

4 
2 

Italy 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Chile 

7 

13 

10 

11 

7 

6 

5 

Q 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Smaller  Percentages  Accompany  Increased  Values. 

While  the  vaUie  of  the  goods  imported  by  vSalvador  from  the 
United  States  in  1918  was  approximately  $1,000,000  more  than  the 
imports  from  this  country  in  1915,  the  share  of  the  United  States  in 
Salvador's  total  imports  was  5  per  cent  less  in  1918  than  in  1915.  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  valuation  of  all  imports.  Similarly,  France's 
share  has  grown  somewhat  in  value,  though  it  is  1  per  cent  less  in 
proportion.  The  important  share  of  Chile  in  this  trade,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1918  was  due  to  the  large  shipments  of  flour  and  hops  to 
Salvador.  The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  imports  from 
the  principal  countries  of  origin  in  the  four-5'ear  period,  1915  to 
1918,  inclusive : 


Countries  of  origin. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

United  States 

$2, 474, 280 
966.9^8 
131,98;j 
113.973 
69, 168 
56,038 
24,216 
16,989 
21,316 
58, 544 
40,038 

13,586,507 

1,338.700 

316,136 

166, 423 

148,184 

113,6^5 

26,546 

11,281 

41.S34 

36,  495 

934 

$4,260,371 

1,680,349 

310. 150 

145,690 

140,805 

211,830 

32,526 

2.3.58 

38, 085 

1,111 

?3, 455, 393 
1  560  348 

United  Kingdom 

France 

145, 738 

Italy 

56,180 

Spain 

30,924 

Japan 

204,149 

China  . 

19  932 

Dcnmai  k .- 

2,737 

Sweden - 

31,126 

Net  herlands '. 

1,676 

Germany . 

289 

Chile 

445,348 

Panama 

6,671 

9,744 

32, 269 

11,753 

4,955 

20, 180 

19,420 

1,652 

24,846 

106,  .597 

Mexico 

22.453 

All  other  countries 

59,508 

Total 

4,022,167 

5, 82.3, 619 

6, 869, 276 

6,142.693 

Principal  Articles  Imported  from  the  United  States. 

Cotton  goods  comprise  the  largest  item  in  Salvador's  imports,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  this  trade  and  sending  approximately  equal  amounts. 
The  chief  cotton  imports  are  sheeting  and  prints,  and  relatively  small 
shipments  of  these  commodities  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Japan 
complete  the  quantities  required  in  addition  to  the  domestic  output. 
The  following  list  shows  the  principal  articles  received  from  the 
United  States  in  the  four-year  period,  1915  to  1918,  inclusive: 


Articles. 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 ' 

$22, 935 

19, 448 

10, 985 

35, 333 

459 

192, 236 

427, 214 

$S7,622 
55, 046 
25,353 
49,600 
13,639 

$101,520 

37,423 

22, 257 

87,077 

1.912 

11 

1,082,404 

S102, 170 

Bags  (coffee  and  sugar) 

88,874 

Caimed  goods 

22, 749 

Cement 

59, 267 

16, 792 

Corn                                             .                   

Cotton  goods 

879,018 

1,205,666 
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Articles. 


1015 


191G 


1917 


1918 


Drugs  and  chemicals 

Elect  rical  goods 

Explosives 

Ftrtili7,ers 

Flour  (wheat i 

Frui:-,  frcsli,  dry 

Fnmitiiro 

Gasolin:- 

Glass 

Gold  coin 

Hardware 

Lard 

Leathor 

Llqiioi^ 

Ltnnher 

Machinery: 

Ajiricnltural 

Industrial 

Mining 

Scwin?;.j„ 

TypcwTilinj; 

Mining  supplies 

Ofliec  supf)lies 

Oils: 

Edible 

Illuminat  Lng 

I.insecd 

Lubriraf  in.? 

Petroleum  (crude) 

Paints 

Paper 

Printing  material 

Railway  supplies 

Shoes,  and  materials  for 

Soap  and  soap-making  material,  and  candles 

Steel  bars 

AVines 

AVirc,  fence 

Wool  and  woolen  goods 

Zinc 


$75, 

82. 

34. 

27, 

392, 

11, 

10, 

10, 

5, 

1, 

113. 

68, 

189, 

fi. 

4, 

62, 
IS. 
23, 
4, 
6, 
95, 
12, 

14, 
22, 

2, 
10, 
34, 

4, 
15, 

2, 
100, 
24. 
59, 

2. 

8, 
25, 

2, 
12, 


S141,020 
60,445 
32.953 

32,317 

37.'),  085 

ll,fi42 

7, 752 

17,285 

21,504 

2,-500 

224,5,50 

66,397 

335,651 

5,375 

10, 702 

62,481 
35,814 
33,322 
3,574 
21.156 
133,672 
13,031 

23,201 
26,913 
12,762 
14,.3,A> 
59,042 

9,514 
49, 699 

5.451 
66.  .571 
56, 815 
18:^,210 
14,039 
15,222 
27,235 
13,029 
12,843 


tl28,414 
69.931 
43,R.«9 
13,626 
442,039 
11,170 
8.367 
28.776 
30,28.5 
250,300 
358, 401 

24,  .322 
201,99:3 

3,701 
72, 164 

53,703 
26,331 
16.049 
17,830 
16,720 
19,32:3 
15, 039 

14,8.56 
17,940 
13,425 
11,041 
SO,  243 
27,113 
93;  806 
2.30, 132 
121,020 
39,971 
11,429 
55, 232 
19, 144 

25.  S61 
16,660 

2,970 


1122,312 
67,082 
64,115 

3,675 
62,078 
13,318 

5,115 
35,929 
26,806 


234,569 
743 

443,451 
13,602 
24,  U9 

30,817 
2.5,038 
18,346 
11,505 

7,655 
21,482 

8,084 

11,410 
40,625 
19,676 
14,005 
16,448 
30,908 
53,829 
6,049 
26; 126 
49,^39 
131,463 
5,676 
17,104 
16,284 
14,718 
12,751 


Imports  from  Europe  and  Japan. 

As  above  noted,  cotton  goods  lead  in  the  imports  from  the  United 
States,  and  after  this  item  come  drugs  and  chemicals,  hardware, 
leather,  soap,  and  railway  supplied.  The  United  States  also  sends 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bags  for  coffee  and  sugar,  although  less 
than  half  the  amount  sent  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  imports 
from  Japan  represent  silk  and  cotton  goods,  matches,  and  a  variety 
of  crockerj^     Matches  also  come  in  large  quantities  from  Sweden. 

A  list  of  the  principal  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Sweden  appears  below : 

Articles  and  coimtrics  of  origin. 

FROM  UNFTED  KINGDOM. 

Bags: 

Coffee S128 

Sugar 17 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Blankets 

Drills 

Prints 

White  goods 

Yarn  and  thread 

,  other 

Drugs  and  cheinic^ils 

Machinery,  agricultural 

Mining  supplies 

Woolen  goods 


Celluloid  articles. 

Cotton  prints 

Drugs 


FROM   FRANCE. 


Liquors 

Toilet  goods 
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Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

FROM  ITALY. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Drills 

$26,769 
10, 438 
7,8-17 
5,078 
10,486 
0,461 

3,952 
17,569 
14,696 

$32,214 
29,234 
11,625 
20,309 
1,760 
19,051 

15,223 

43,256 
15,001 

35,026 
2,609 

19, 388 
29,551 

32, 481 

S16,037 

53,6:39 

5,950 

10, 434 

3 

1,490 

15,015 
43,231 
13,564 

64  375 

Prints 

0  tlier 

Hats,  felt 

Marble  art  eoods 

Shoe's  and  shoe  material 

FROM  SPAIX. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Thread  and  yarn 

Other 

Wines 

FROM  JAPAN. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Yarn 

Ot  her       

600 

13  743 

Bilk,  manufactures  of: 
^    Fabrics 

10,687 
37,655 

18, 40S 

Other 

85  772 

FROM  SWEDEN. 

Mat  ches 

34  544 

Distribution  of  Salvador's  Exports. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  countries  contributing  chiefly  to  Sah-a- 
dor's  import  trade  have  been  tlioso  consuming  the  major  part  of  its 
products.  Prior  to  the  war  the  I'nited  States  took  less  than  a  tliird 
of  Salvador's  exports,  but  in  1918  it  took  more  than  four-fifths.  Ger- 
man}' took  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  wdiole  prior  to  1915,  and  France 
took  a  seventh.  In  1918,  however,  the  only  P^luropean  country  receiv- 
ing any  considerable  amount  of  Salvador's  products  was  Spain,  but 
the  share  of  that  country  was  less  than  the  proportion  shipped  to 
Mexico  or  to  Chile.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  each 
of  the  principal  countries  in  the  export  trade  of  Salvador  in  the  years 
1912  to  1918,  inclusive: 


Countries  of  destination. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

TTnited  States 

Per  cent. 
30 
23 
15 
8 
7 
4 
3 
2 
.6 
.1 
.3 
7 

Percent. 
28 
17 
20 
12 
5 
7 
2 
2 
.4 
.1 
.7 
5.8 

Per  cent. 
25 
24 
14 

10 

7 
5 
3 
4 

1 

Per  cent. 
35 

.1 
10 
9 

Per  cent. 
37 

.3 
24 
10 

Per  cent. 
00 

Per  cent. 
85 

20 
9 

.4 

Italy 

.1 

United  Kingdom 

4 
8 
14 
.5 
.09 
.4 
18.91 

.5 
10 
12 

.8 

1 

.8 

3 
.4 
.6 
.9 

5.1 

.  5 

3 

5 

Chile 

.3 
6.7 

1 
4.4 

3 

All  other  countries 

2:2 

Total , 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Increase  of  Exports  in  War  Years. 

Exports  from  Salvador  to  the  United  States  steadily  increased 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  while  shipments  to  all  other  countries 
show  sharp  fluctuations.  The  larger  exports  to  the  neighboring 
Latin  American  countries  represent  chiefly  food  supplies.  The  ship- 
ments to  Mexico  in  1918,  valued  at  $630,290,  were  almost  wholly  of 
sugar,  higher  prices  having  been  obtained  for  this  product  in  Mexico 
than  in  any  other  market.  The  large  exports  to  France  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  during  the  fir.st  years  of  the  war  represented 
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coffee  for  the  depicted  markets  of  Europe.  Tlie  drop  in  this  trade 
later  \Yas  due  to  restriction.s  on  shipping.  The  following  table  shows 
the  destinations  of  Salvador's  exports  in  war  ,years,  the  values  having 
been  converted  from  silver  pesos  at  the  rate  of  1  peso=:$0.40: 


Countries  of  destination. 


United  Stpte? 

United  Kingdom... 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Denmark 

Nornay 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Mexico 

Chile 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Panama 

Costa  I.'ica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

All  other  countries. 


Total. 


191o 


$3,715,551 

415,747 

1,098,312 

927, 'J.' 1 

51..f^2 

609;ir,J 

r,  .542, 7X7 

85 1, 630 

1,127,043 

11,934 

9,  TOT 

44,7(!4 

603 

3,080 

87,1^7 

20,G&S 

2,181 

7,a« 

1,SOO 

51,253 


10,563,070 


S4, 


102,410 

07,253 

779,179 

175.421 

90, 42S 

1*^2.660 

420,184 

217.951 

210,3)2 

3S, 520 


123,158 
43, Hi J 

io,aoj 

103,220 
18,47S 

.S,140 
27,26S 

9,211 


11,604,751 


86,427,376 

172, 6(X) 

2,235,100 

998,600 

48.420 

11,'J50 

318,375 


32,250 


08,625 
90,350 
132,325 
17.  l.jO 
95, 475 
15,200 
11,800 
6, 125 
18, 425 


10,700,266 


1918 


S10,,547,050 
101.1, 920 
53,315 
19,690 

361,  rm 

9,520 
61,943 


630,290 
352,600 
92,500 
13, 440 
29,665 
13,220 
73,720 


40,335 


12,399,800 


Principal  Articles  of  Export. 

The  increase  of  $1,G99,535  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1918  over 
those  of  1917  represents  a  gain  of  15  per  cent,  chiefly  due  to  the  high 
prices  received  for  Salvador's  leading  products,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
indigo,  and  also  for  its  lessor  products,  balsam,  rice,  and  sisal.  Tho 
exports  of  gold  and  silver  were  likewise  considerably  greater  in  value 
in  1918  than  in  1917.  Coffee  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  Salva- 
dor's exports,  this  item  alone  amounting  annually  to  30,000  to  40,000 
tons  in  quantity,  and  about  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  in  value.  The 
following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  products  exported 
from  Salvador  in  each  of  the  four  years  1915  to  1918,  inclusive : 


Articles. 


Balsam 

Coflee 

Gold  in  bars 

Gold  and  silver  in  bars  and  other  forms. 

Hats,  palm  loaf 

Hides  iind  skins: 

Cat  t  le  hides 

nprrskins 

TannL-d  hides 

Indi,i;o 

Leather,  sole 

Rice 

Rope 

Rubber 

Silver  in  bars 

Sisal 

Sugar: 

Brown  (panela) 

other 

Tobacco , 

All  other  articles , 


Total 10,563,871     11,604,751 


1913 


$99, 815 
,329,164 
707,027 
916,041 
4,422 

97, 442 
4,772 


79,6-20 

16,6>!2 

620 

794 

21,310 


20,031 


2U,154 
15,273 
39,  704 


81 19,  .398 

9,34^,575 

5.=i8,a54 

761, 130 

5,821 

111,726 

4,729 

6,811 

259,378 

8,619 

15, 716 

1,305 

30,418 

26,314 

21,015 

10,48S 
258,611 
12,226 
44.417 


1917 


S141 ,  423 

8,458,831 

410, 820 

372, 170 

6,117 

52,374 


1,818 
436,821 


7,979 

1,400 

23,128 

14, 421 

93,230 

5,100 
417,001 

8, 581 
249,051 


10,700,265 


1918 


$132,600 

9,422,315 

589,505 

735, 150 

5,050 


5,970 

638,596 


17,965 

175 

1.3,285 

13,125 

148,190 

17,  PC.-) 

589, 090 

4.310 

66,510 


12,399,800 


The  greatest  increases  in  values  appear  in  the  exports  of  indigo, 
and  balsam.     Considerable  quantities  of  these  products  went 
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to  noiglil)oriiif»:  countries  of  Latin  America,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
total  exports,  includmg  the  largest  shipments  of  coffee,  came  to  the 
United  States.  Coffee  is  shipped  every  month  in  the  year,  but  the 
four  months,  February  to  May,  arc  most  active,  the  average  monthly 
exports  in  this  period  being  about  0,000  tons.  The  lowest  coll'cc 
movement  is  from  August  to  October ;  in  November  begins  the  large 
export  season  -which  ends  in  the  following  July. 

Share  of  Ports  in  Salvador's  Foreign  Trade. 

A  small  portion  of  the  coftee— less  than  1  per  cent — is  shipped 
•'in  parchment,"  or  unhuUed.  All  of  this  unhulled  coffee  went 
through  the  port  of  La  Libertad  in  1917,  though  formerly  most  of  it 
was  shipped  through  the  port  of  Acajutla.  More  than  half  of  the 
cleaned  coffee  goes  through  Acajutla,  about  a  fourth  through  La 
Union,  a  seventh  through  La  Libertad,  and  the  small  remainder 
through  El  Triunfo.  Acajutla  and  La  Union  compete  for  the  im- 
ports, wdiile  La  Libertad  and  El  Triunfo  receive  smaller  quantities. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  exports  from  each  of  the  ports 
of  Salvador  in  the  three  years  1915  to  1917,  inclusive,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  (quantities  for  1915  are  stated  in  libras  of  1.043 
pounds  each  and  for  1916  and  1917  in  metric  tons,  and  values  in 
pesos  worth  40  cents  each)  : 


Ports. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Libras. 

Pesos. 

Met  rie  tons. 

Pesos. 

■".letrictons. 

Pesos. 

Acajutla.... 

47,874,323 
8,522,811 
9.172,745 
7,911,223 

14,593,681 
6,708,770 
2,710.663 
2,390,562 

27,545 

8,368 

3,2.55 

492 

17,212,345 

9,095,554 

2,352,928 

351,050 

24,067 

10,947 

7,392 

926 

11  612  903 

9,7a5,618 

La  Libertad 

4, 935, 613 

El  Triunfo 

436, 530 

Total 

73,481,102 

26,409,676 

39,660 

29,011,877 

43,332 

26,750  664 

Port  Accommodations. 

As  shown  above,  Acajutla  has  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
the  export  trade.  The  movement  of  imports,  however,  at  the 
land-locked  harbor  of  La  LTniou  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  rivals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  import  movement  at  Acajutla.  The  port  of  La  Libertad, 
an  open  roadstead,  is  a  shipping  point  for  coffee  produced  locally,  as 
is  also  El  Triunfo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lempa  River.  El  Triunfo 
is  on  a  shallow  bay  and  will  need  much  improvement  before  it  can 
receive  large  steamers. 

La  Union  is  the  best  port  in  Salvador.  It  is  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  really  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The 
International  Railways  Co.  has  built  a  modern  reinforced  concrete 
pier  at  Cotuco,  about  2  miles  from  La  Union.  The  pier  is  large  and 
has  extensive  transit  sheds  and  modern  handling  equipment.  Ships 
move  on  either  side  of  this  pier,  whereas  at  Acajutla  and  La  Libertad, 
which  are  unsheltered,  ships  must  anchor  in  the  roadstead  and  receive 
and  discharge  cargo  by  means  of  lighters.  Improvements  are  to  be 
made  at  Acajutla  by  the  National  Board  of  Health,  which  recently 
decided  to  inaugurate  draining  work  at  the  jDort. 
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Shipping  at  Salvadorean  Ports. 

The  (able  below  shows  the  number  of  sliips  with  their  tonnaf^e 
enterino:  or  clearing  from  the  ports  of  Salvador  in  the  vears  191o, 
1916,  and  1917 : 


rort==. 

1915 

1910 

1917 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tomiage. 

Number. 

Tomiage. 

179 
134 
89 
52 

256,410 
176,935 
146,449 
25,750 

184 
151 
75 
33 

209,609 

175,174 

102, 107 

16,533 

140 

111 

100 

4 

205  696 

162, 066 

150,642 

2,355 

ElTriiiiifo 

Total 

454 

605, 544 

443 

503,423 

355 

520,759 

American  Ships  Carry  Salvador's  Products. 

Statistics  show  that  72  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Salvador 
in  1917  was  carried  in  vessels  flying  the  American  flag,  255  of  the  354 
ships  entering  Salvadorean  ports  in  that  3'ear  having  sailed  from  the 
United  States:  20  ships  were  under  the  British  flag;  18  were  Nor- 
wegian; 13  Salvadorean;  5  Cuban;  5  Honduran;  and  1  Xicaraguan. 
The  nuuiber  of  passengers  entering  was  1,005  and  the  number  leaving 
was  1,7(')G.  Two-thirds  of  the  passenger  traffic  was  at  tlie  port  of 
Acajutla. 

Merchandise  from  the  United  States  must  be  shipped  via  San  Fran- 
cisco or  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  reach  the  Pacific  ports  of  Sal- 
vador. During  the  war  shipping  depended  chiefly  on  vessels  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  Pacific  Mail  Line,  the  Mexican 
Pacific  Navigation  Co.,  and  small  craft  owned  b}'  the  Government 
of  Salvador  operating  between  Salvadorean  ports  and  those  of  Guate- 
mala and  Mexico  on  the  north  and  Plonduras  and  Nicaragua  on  the 
south.  Ships  plying  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco  make  the 
principal  ports  of  Salvador. 

Interior  Transportation — Construction  of  International  Railway. 

Salvador's  small  area  renders  its  transportation  ])roblems  less  dif- 
ficult than  those  of  most  Latin  American  countries,  though  the  rough 
character  of  the  land  makes  railway  construction  expensive.  The 
railways  of  Salvador,  aggregating  a  little  more  than  200  miles  of 
roadway,  connect  most  of  the  principal  cities  and  ports. 

From  Acajutla  the  Salvador  Railw^ay,  owned  by  an  P^nglish  cor- 
poration, runs  to  the  capital.  San  Salvador,  passing  through  Sonso- 
nate  and  extending  to  Santa  Ana  near  the  Guatemalan  frontier.  The 
Salvador  Railway  has  about  100  miles  of  track.  A  short  line  running 
from  San  Salvador  to  the  suburb  of  Santa  Tecla,  a  distance  of  7^ 
miles,  is  known  as  the  San  Salvador-Santa  Tecla  Railway.  Auto- 
mobile service  also  connects  these  two  cities.  xVt  Acajutla  a  rail  tax 
tends  to  reduce  rail  shipments  to  that  port. 

A  railway  from  the  port  of  La  I^nion  has  been  built  to  within  55 
kilometers  (34  miles)  of  San  Salvador.  From  this  point,  or  from  the 
.station  of  Zacatecoluca.  motor  cars  convey  passengers  to  the  capital. 
The  railway  from  La  I'nion  is  under  construction  by  an  American 
company  also  operating  the  Guatemalan  system,  the  International 
Railways  of  America,  the  GoA-ernment  of  Salvador  giving  a  subsidy 
of  $7,000  for  every  kilometer   (0.621  mile)   of  railway  constructed. 
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The  road  is  now  (November,  191D)  graded  to  within  28  kilometers 
(17  miles)  of  the  capital;  rails  ne'eded  for  this  graded  section  are 
already  on  hand,  and  they  are  to  be  laid  in  1920  in  accordance  with 
j)resent  plans.     The  road  is  well  built  and  has  good  stations. 

Where  the  line  crosses  the  Lempa  River,  which  is  a  wide,  swift 
stream,  trains  run  OA-er  a  temporary  bridge  in  the  dry  season.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  bridge  can  not  be  used,  and  passengers  and  freight 
must  be  carried  across  the  river  in  scows.  A  permanent  structure  has 
been  begun,  but  the  difiiculties  of  securing  a  bridge  in  the  strong  cur- 
rent are  so  great  it  is  not  probable  that  the  permanent  bridge  will  be 
completed  in  the  near  future.  This  railway  from  La  Union  has 
opened  up  southeastern  Salvador  to  mining  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. The  most  important  business  center  in  that  section  is  the  city 
of  San  Miguel. 

Railway  Statistics. 

According  to  official  statistics  the  Salvador  Railway  transported 
375,250  passengers  and  73,557  tons  of  freight  in  1917,  the  Interna- 
tional Railways  carried  85,473  passengers  and  43,050  tons  of  freight, 
while  the  San  Salvador-Santa  Tecla  Railway  carried  301.305  passen- 
gers and  2,000  tons  of  freight,  making  a  total  of  702,09-1  passengers 
and  118,013  tons  of  freight,  an  increase  in  traffic  of  about  one-third 
since  the  1913  record. 

In  normal  j^ears  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Salvador  Railwav  were 
about  $600,000.  In  1918-19  they  reached  $800,000,  but  expenses 
were  proportionatelv  larger.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  International 
Railway  averaged  $130,000  in  1915  and  1916. 

Roads  and  Waterways — Public  TItilities. 

The  ports  of  La  Lil>ertad  and  El  Triunfo  have  only  highway 
connections  with  the  interior,  but  the  road  from  La  Libertad  to  San 
Salvador  is  of  the  finest  type  of  construction,  and  the  trip  of  23 
miles  from  the  port  to  the  capital  is  now  made  comfortably  by 
automobile  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  though  the  gi^de  rises  about 
2,000  feet  from  the  sea.  The  best  cars  are  used  on  these  mountain 
roads,  and  this  satisfactory  transportation  service  has  led  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of  La  Libertad. 

Salvador  had  1,470  miles  of  national  highway  and  5,098  miles  of 
local  roads  in  1917.  The  only  first-class  road  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  that  from  La  Libertad  to  the  capital.  A  road  has  l^een  con- 
structed from  San  Salvador  to  Lake  Ilopang-o,  about  10  miles  dis- 
tant, and  this  does  fairly  well  in  the  dry  season,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  it  is  badly  washecl  out.  The  road  appropriations  in  the  last 
budget  amounted  to  568,372  pesos  (about  $284,000),  highways  re- 
ceiving unusual  attention  at  the  present  time  because  they  make 
possible  the  use  of  motor  cars  and  trucks.  The  shij)ments  of  auto- 
mobiles from  the  United  States  to  Salvador  in  recent  years  have 
been  greater  than  those  to  anv  other  section  of  Central  America, 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  Canal  Zone.  In  the  fiscal  year  1919  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  motor  cars  from  the  United  States  to  Sal- 
vador was  $209,550,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  1918  record. 

Numerous  rivers  and  lakes,  navigable  for  small  vessels,  also  aid  in 
solving  the  problem  of  interior  transportation.  The  longest  river 
is  the  Lempa,  whieh  flows  south  through  the  entire  country  to  the 
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Atlantic.     All  methods  of  transportation  are  in  use  for  bringing 
products  to  local  markets  as  well  as  to  seaports. 

Salvador  has  an  excellent  telephone  system  and  many  telegraph 
offices  have  been  converted  into  telephone  stations.  The  country  has 
2,18t)  miles  of  telephone  lines  and  184  tele])hone  stations,  t2,41-2 'miles 
of  telei>rai)h  lines  and  215  telegraph  offices.  The  post  offices  num- 
ber ni). 

l*ublic  utilities  and  general  economic  development  of  Salvador 
have  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  capital  and  by  the  fluctuating 
values  of  national  currency.. 
Adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard. 

AVith  a  view  to  remedying  the  monetary  situation,  the  Government, 
enacted  a  decree  in  September,  1919.  establishing  a  gold  standard  and 
hxing  the  rate  of  exchange  at  2  colones  (formerly  called  pesos)  for 
one  dollar  American  gold.  A  summary  of  this  decree,  "svhicli  was 
published  in  the  Salvadorean  Diario  Olicial  for  September  13,  1919, 
follows : 

The  estalilishiiKMit  of  a  sold  stnnclard  or  a  fixed  exchange  of  gohl  coin  for 
the  silver  money  of  Salvador  is  an  imperative  iiecessitj'  to  prevent  constant 
iluctuations  in  exchanse.  The  i)remium  on  K<>ld  has  been  for  some  time  far 
in  excess  of  what  it  shoidd  be  and  has  broufiht  abont  an  unwarranted  rise  in 
the  value  of  imported  merchandise,  while  reducing  salaries  and  day  wages  to  a 
low  level. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly,  acting  on  the  initiative  of  the  Executive, 
decrees  lliat  the  monetary  standard  of  the  Republic  shall  be  the  colon,  divided 
into  KM)  cents  and  equal  to  0.S36  gram  of  gold  O-JHIO  tine.  The  nickel  money  of 
1,  3,  and  o  cents,  as  well  as  the  silver  coins  of  5,  10,  and  20  cents,  shall  con- 
tinue in  use  as  subsidiary  coins. 

Ranking  establishments  in  Salvador  shall  proceed  to  substitute  their  silver  bills 
for  bills  representing  gold,  in  compliance  with  the  new  monetary  standard.  The 
obligation  of  the  banks  to  redeem  their  outstanding  notes  in  silver  coin  is 
changed  to  the  obligation  to  redeem  them  in  gold  coin  at  the  established  rate 
of  1  colon  for  every  silver  peso.  The  gold  standard  having  been  adopted,  the 
national  as  well  as  foreign  silver  coins  formerly  in  use  are  declared  dfMuonetized. 
The  banks  will  proceed  within  the  next  three  months  to  substitute  the  silver 
in  their  vaults  for  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  importing  gold  in  an  amount 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  silver. 

The  net  profit  resulting  from  the  sale  of  silver  after  deducting  the  equivalent 
of  i">0  cents  gold  will  be  distributed  equally  between  the  (Jovernment  and  the 
banks. 

American  Currency  to  Be  Used  Temporarily — End  of  the  Moratorium. 

On  the  date  of  issue  of  the  decree  establishing  the  gold  standard, 
the  Xational  Assembly  issued  another  decree  providing  for  the  circu- 
lation in  Salvador  of  American  gold  coin  and  bank  bills  at  the  rate 
of  1  dollar  for  2  colones,  until  such  time  as  an  ample  supply  of  Sal- 
vadorean currency  could  be  provided.  This  adoption  of  tl\e  gold 
standard  enabled  the  banks  to  dispose  of  their  silver  reserves  at  a 
good  profit,  the  Government  sharing  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
This  transaction  eased  considerabl}'  the  situation  of  the  banks  and 
the  public  treasury. 

The  Government  owed  the  three  banks  in  San  Salvador  for  their 
war  loan  to  the  Treasury  in  1914  a  total  of  4.175,345  pesos  (1  peso= 
$0.40),  the  share  of  the  Banco  Occidental  having  been  1,822,432 
pe«os,  that  of  the  Banco  Agricola  Comercial  1,182,277  pesos,  and  that 
of  the  Banco  Salvadoreno  1,170,636  pesos.  The  GoAernment  has 
arranged  to  refund  these  amounts  during  a  period  of  three  years  by 
assigning  to  the  banks  coffee  warrants  or  certificates,  representing 
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export  duties  on  coffee  to  be  paid  by  exporters  to  tbe  banks  instead 
of  to  the  cnstomhouse.  This  arrangement  is  ah-eady  in  effect  and  is 
bringing  large  sums  to  the  banks. 

In  view  of  the  profits  on  the  silver  reserves,  the  assignment  of 
coffee  warrants  by  the  Government,  and  the  larger  bank  deposits  of 
individuals  profiting  from  high  prices  on  coffee,  the  banlcs  decided  to 
end  the  moratorium  in  January,  1920,  Originally  the  moratorium 
was  to  end  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  date  having  been 
fixed  in  1919  as  of  July,  1920,  but  the  improved  condition  of  the  banks 
from  the  causes  aliove  noted  led  to  the  earlier  date  of  ending.  The 
banks  are  now  redeeming  their  bank  notes  in  gold  specie  instead  of 
silver.  They  are  offering  interest  on  deposits  and  this  attracts  larger 
sums.  The  rate  of  interest  on  sight  deposits  (same  as  checking  ac- 
counts) is  fixed  at  2  per  cent,  on  three-months  accounts  3  per  cent, 
and  on  six  months  or  more,  4  per  cent. 

Checks  are  little  used  in  Salvador,  though  the  employment  of  this 
methofl  of  payment  would  be  of  material  value  in  relieving  the  short- 
age of  currency  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  Salvador  needs 
10,000,000  colcnes  for  its  population,  making  an  average  of  about  7 
colones  per  person.  The  present  supply  is  far  short  of  this  amount. 
With  an  adequate  supply  of  currency  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  the  people,  due  to  large  exports,  will  become  apparent. 

Bank  Capital  and  Specie. 

The  total  paid-up  capital  of  the  three  banks  of  issue  on  December 
31,  1918,  v,'as  8,300,000  pesos  of  which  the  Banco  Salvadoreiio  and 
the  Banco  Occidental  each  had  3,500,000  pesos  and  the  Banco  Agri- 
cola  Comercial  had  1,300,000  pesos.  The  value  of  the  bank  notes 
existing  in  the  country  was  11,183,616  pesos;  only  16,450,000  pesos 
had  been  authorized.  The  total  issue  was  guaranteed  by  gold  (at 
150  per  cent  premium)  and  silver  coin  deposited  in  the  banks  to  the 
amount  of  6,622,616  pesos  or  46.6  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

From  1904  to  1918  the  Government  of  Salvador  and  the  three 
banks  of  issue  imported  $477,000  in  American  gold  coin  which  was 
held  in  the  banks  as  a  reserve  to  cover  the  issues  of  bank  notes. 
During  the  same  period  silver  dollars  0.900  fine  were  imported  to 
the  amount  of  6,811,000  pesos,  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  1,050,000 
pesos  was  imported  in  Salvadorean  coins  of  5,  10,  20,  and  25  cent 
pieces,  besides  nickel  coins  as  follows:  7,508,000  pieces  of  1  cent, 
3,700,000  pieces  of  3  cents,  and  6,000,000  pieces  of  5  cents,  with  a 
total  silver  value  of  486,000  pesos.  The  value  of  the  silver  and 
nickel  imported  amountecl  to  8,347,000  pesos. 

Banks  in  Salvador  are  not  ordinarily  expected  to  aid  in  the 
financing  of  crops.  An  important  source  of  credit  in  that  country 
is  the  agent  of  a  foreign  coffee  buyer  who  advances  sums  to  planters 
for  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  raising  and  harvesting  the  coffee 
crop.  Large  credits  have  been  made  available  through  advances 
against  coffee  by  the  agent  of  an  American  bank. 
National  Finances. 

A  report  made  by  the  National  Treasury  in  February,  1919, 
showed  that  the  internal  del)t  amounted  to  14,105.214  pesos,  includ- 
ing the  money  owed  to  the  three  banks  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  ex- 
ternal debt  to  15,445,406  pesos,  liquidated  to  December  21,   1918. 
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The  biulgot  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  estimates  the  revenues  at 
13,685,000  pesos  and  the  authorized  expenditures  at  13,687,144-  pesos, 
leaving  a  probable  deficit  of  2,144  pesos.  The  total  revenues  in  1918 
amounted  to  only  10,409,018  pesos  and  the  deficit  for  that  year  was 
3,i)31,488  pesos.  The  year  1916  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
recent  one  not  showinfr  a  deficit  in  the  budget. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  collects  its  internal  revenues  in 
silver,  and  its  customs  duties  in  gold,  both  import  and  export  tariffs 
having  been  in  gold  since  January,  1916.  The  customs  duties  amount 
to  more  than  half  the  total  revenues  and  the  alcohol  tax  nets  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder.  Taxes  are  levied  on  commercial, 
mining,  and  industrial  profits,  but  individuals  instead  of  corpora- 
tions must  pay  the  income  taxes.  A  large  increase  appears  in  the 
1919  receipts  from  direct  taxes,  the  proceeds  for  the  first  9  months 
of  the  year  exceeding  those  for  the  entire  12  months  of  1918.  There 
is  a  growth  also  in  1919  in  the  revenues  from  imports  and  from 
public  utilities,  but  a  slight  loss  is  indicated  in  the  item  of  miscel- 
laneous taxes. 

Revenues  in  1918  and  1919 — Tariff  Changes. 

The  table  below  shoAvs  the  estimated  revenues  of  Salvador  for  the 
year  1919  compared  with  the  receipts  in  the  first  nine  months  of  that 
year  and  with  the  receipts  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1918 
(values  expressed  in  colones,  1  colon=50  cents)  : 


Duties  and  taxes. 


Imports 

Exports 

Liquors 

Official  paper  and  stamps 

Dirdct  taxes 

Misccllanpous  taxes 

Public  utilities 

Total 


Budget 
for  1919. 


Colones. 

6,600.a)0 

3,054,400 

2,995,100 

450,000 

495, COO 

303,500 

787,000 


Receipts  from  Jamiary 
to  September — 


191S 


Colones. 

2, 948, 028 

1,903,736 

1,947,S55 

316, 746 

313,698 

480, 181 

565, 722 


Colones. 

3,449,593 

1,827,645 

1,984,692 

382, 937 

500,558 

254,254 

690,06:1 


13,685,000 


8,475,966         9,095,742 


These  figures  indicate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  1919  revenues 
over  those  of  1918. 

The  estal)lisliment  of  the  exchange  rate  of  2  colones  (oi-  pesos)  for 
1  dollar  reduced  the  import  duties  in  Salvador,  expressed  in  the 
tariir  in  gold  dollars  formerly  payable  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange 
of  2.8  pesos  to  1  dollar.  To  offset  this  effect  a  decree  was  enacted  in 
September,  1919,  increasing  the  duties  on  imports  25  per  cent  of  the 
former  schedule.  Even  with  this  increase,  howe\er,  the  duties  under 
the  new  rate  of  exchange  would  amount  to  less  than  under  the  old 
rate,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  Govern- 
ment's revenues  by  levj-ing  an  export  tax  on  sugar  and  an  increased 
export  duty  on  coffee  and  hides. 

The  duty  on  coffee  was  raised  fiom  $2  (gold)  to  approximately 
$3  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds),  and  the  export  duty  on  raw  hides 
was  increased  from  $18  gold  to  $24  gold  for  every  iOO  kilos.  The 
duty  on  hides  was  raised  not  only  to  bring  additional  revenue,  but 
to  protect  the  domestic  tanning  industry.    The  exports  of  hides  have 
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fallen  off  because  of  the  development  of  local  tanneries  and  the 

manufacture  of  leather  goods. 

Expenditures  for  1919 — Appropriations  for  Education. 

The  authorized  expenditures  for  1019  arc  only  sli<2:htly  more  than 
the  estimated  revenues,  and  Avith  the  increases  noted  in  the  receipts 
for  the  first  nine  months,  it  is  probable  that  no  deficit  vill  result. 
The  followino;  table  sho*vs  the  1919  budget  estimates  as  published  in 
the  Diario  Oficial  of  Salvador: 


Expenditures. 

Coloncs. 

Expenditures. 

Colonc.?. 

National  Asscinblv 

97,060 

100,360 

3,431,246 

1.70J,G8S 

75,960 

295,977 

942,060 

Public  instruction 

1  34S  !^7 

74.")  .532 

Government 

Trcasiuv 

883,441 

999,491 

3,058,222 

Public  credit 

War  and  marine 

Total 

13,687,144 

One  of  the  largest  apiTropriations,  as  "vvill  be  seen,  is  for  public 
inslruction.  Salvador  is  ambitious  in  educational  lines,  and  well- 
to-do  people  send  their  children  abroad  to  complete  the  education 
begun  in  the  public  or  private  schools  of  the  country.  The  school 
records  of  1916  showed  245,000  children  of  school  age  ((5  to  14  years), 
with  an  enrollment  of  57,555  and  an  average  attendance  of  50,518, 
indicating  that  23.4  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  were  en- 
rolled, and  87.8  of  those  enrolled  were  regular  attendants.  There 
were  1,476  teachers,  and  989  public  and  private  schools.  In  the 
secondary  schools  2,345  students  were  enrolled,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  1,983.  In  the  professional  schools  65  students  were  en- 
rolled in  medicine,  11  in  pharmacy,  8  in  dentistry,  and  66  in  law  and 
social  science. 

There  is  a  great  need  of  more  schoolhouses,  and  the  Government 
contemplates  building  a  series  of  buildings  of  this  class  as  soon  as  the 
l^ublic  funds  warrant  the  undertaking. 

Plans  for  Construction  Work — Earthquake-Proof  Buildings. 

Not  only  school  buildings  but  cheap  houses  for  workmen  are  much 
needed  in  Salvador.  Public-spirited  men  of  wealth  are  putting  up 
improved  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  and  the  Government 
plans  to  cooperate  in  work  of  this  character  and  to  repair  the  more 
important  buildings  damaged  by  the  earthquake. 

Studies  and  experiments  in  the  construction  of  earthquake-proof 
buildings  have  naturally  resulted  from  the  not-inl'requent  damage 
or  destruction  of  Salvadorean  cities  and  villages  by  the  eruption  of 
volcanoes.  An  architect  in  San  Salvador  supplies  the  following 
observations  on  this  subject: 

San  Salvador,  like  all  Latin  American  cities,  was  originally  con.structed  after 
the  Spanish  colonial  type,  tlie  buildings  having  heavy  stone  walls  formed  of 
stones  and  clay  taken  from  river  beds  and  other  stony  places.  Liine  was  little 
used  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  from  the  only  deposits,  near 
Metapan  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Ana. 

In  March,  1893,  repeated  earthquakes  almost  destroyed  the  capital,  leaving 
only  a  few  structures  .standing,  among  these  the  cathedral,  a  bank  building,  the 
national  palace,  and  a  few  small  buildings  in  which  lime  had  been  used  in  the 
walls.  Many  of  the  residents  of  tlie  capital  rebuilt  their  homes  on  higher 
ground,  and  this  resulted  in  the  growth  of  the  suburb  of  New  San  Salvador  or 
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Santa  Tecla.  However,  many  other  inhabitants  remained  in  the  capital,  re- 
building tlielr  liomes  according  to  a  construction  system  called  the  "  bajareque," 
which  lias  proved  to  be  practically  earthquake  proof.  This  system  consists  of 
a  framework  of  hanhvocxl  (of  which  there  is  an  abundance  in  the  country), 
plastered  with  mud  or  clay ;  most  of  the  buildings  are  one  story. 

Imported  Building  Materials. 

In  November,  1899,  the  national  palace  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire  and  five  years  later  a  new  palace  was  begun,  which  was  fin- 
ished in  1914.  Its  framework  of  iron  and  steel  filled  in  with  brick 
masonry  was  made  in  Belgium,  and  technical  contractors  from 
Europc*^came  to  direct  the  construction.  It  is  now  the  finest  building 
in  the  country.  The  national  theater  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago  of 
reinforced  cement,  the  building  being  artistic  and  satisfactory  in 

every  way.  ,   .     ^  ,      -,  ^  c        ,  ^ 

An  Italian  architect  introduced  in  Salvador  a  system  ot  metal 
framework  of  beams  and  columns,  filled  in  with  hollow  cement  blocks. 
The  School  of  Medicine  is  built  on  this  plan,  as  are  several  other 
structures.  Many  buildings  are  of  reinforced  or  trussed  concrete  con- 
struction, the  materials  having  been  imported  chiefly  from  the  United 
States.  There  is  not  a  large  market  for  lumber  in  Salvador  as  local 
timber  fills  most  needs  and  is  moderately  priced.  The  lumber  prin- 
cipally in  demand  is  roof  timber,  heavy  posts,  and  flooring,  the  latter 
generally  of  cedar  or  other  hardwood. 
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